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Delivered at various Political Gatherings during the Campaign 
of 1856. 


BY PHILIP SNYDER. 
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Fetiow Citizens: I come to reason with you 
to-night. I come not to amuse by facetious 
thoughts or stories, not to charm by eloquence, or 
astonish by high-sounding, empty words. I come 


not to traduce the character of the candidates I 


oppose, nor to deify those I support. I wish to 
reason with you with reference to the great issues 
of the day, to deepen if I can the impression of 
their importance on your minds, and to appeal to 
your intelligence and humanity in behalf of Repub- 
fican principles, The triumph of those princi- 


ples { believe to be essential to the fair fame and 


perpetuity of our free institutions. 
You and I know, my friends, that it is the busi- 
ness of politicians at every returning election, 


_ eventhough itbe only for town officers, to makeus, 


the people, believe that there is a great political 
“crisis” involved in the result. This cry has 


_ been raised so often and falsely, that, like the 


shepherd’s boy in the fable, who shouted ‘‘ wolf! 
wolf!’ merely to alarm the husbandmen, when 
at last the wolf is coming, many people will not 
believe it. I claim not the distinction of stand- 
ing to you and my country in the relation of a 
shepherd, or even a shepherd’s boy, but as one 
of her citizens, and anxious for her welfare, I 


tell you in trathful, sober earnest, that the wolf is 


upon us! If you doubt it, look to Kansas. 
See there curling up towards heaven the smoke 
of burning towns; see how murder stalks abroad 
at noon-day; see how “life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness” are all forfeited to appease the 
demands of Slavery; see how a worse than 


- British tyranny rules that devoted territory ; how 


laws more infamous than the Code of Draco are 
forced upon her people by a Missouri mob, and all 
encouraged, abetted and sustained by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

If that is not enough to alarm you, then look 
to Washington. See the foremost editor of this 
country basely assaulted in the public streets by 
a Democratic Congressional bully, because he 
dares to express distasteful sentiments. See 
another representative of Democracy shoot down 
a hotel waiter at a public table, and his Demo- 
cratic brethren in a body crush out even an in- 
Vestigation. See a Senator of the North, one of 
the noblest men and orators of this or any other 
country, struck down in his seat in the Senate 
Chamber, and beaten to insensibility, because in 
eloquent, yet parliamentary invective, he de- 
nounced the conduct of another Senator, and the 
infamy of the State he represented. I tell you 
these outrayes are the foot-prints of that wolf 
which has gained admittance into the fold of 
Liberty, and its name is American Slavery. 


1. Here let me say, before proceeding farther, 
that I have no intention of entering on an argu- 
ment to enlist your feelings in the cause of Abo- 
litionism. The poor, down-trodden negro has 
wrongs enough; and if there is a God in Heaven 
who “permitteth not a sparrow to fall without his. 
notice,” who hateth iniquity, and who will avenge 
himself on the oppressors of the poor, then the 
slaveholders, as a class, must expect a fearful 
reckoning, if not in this life certainly in that 
which is to come, But there is another aspect 
of this Slavery question at which I propose 
briefly to glauce, and that is, the influence of 
Slavery on the white race. Some of our “Ameri- 
can” brethren, while sneering at the Republicans 
as ‘‘nigger worshippers,” declare that they have 
more at heart the interests of the 20,000,000 of 
whites in the U.S. than the 4,000,000 of negroes. 
That is the Republican Platform exactly, and so 
far we agree, and we differ only in the amount of 
danger we attach to Slavery and Irish emigration. 

It is a sort of axiom in morals, that he who 
lives in the constant violation of any moral law 
becomes debauched in principle, and learns by 
degrees to disregard all morality. Of course, 
this is not always true in individual cases, but it 
is true asarule, If this will apply to Slavery, 
then my argument has an impregnable foundation. 
And will it not? Slavery denies to the negro 
what the Declaration of Independence concedes 
to “all men,” viz., Liberty. Slavery refuses to 
do what Christ gave as a command to all, ‘“‘ Do 
unto others as you would that they should do unto 
you.’ Ishall enter no farther upon a Bible argu- 
ment, for this is the Golden Rule of life, and he 
who violates it places himself in opposition at 
once to the moral sense of the Christian’ world. 
God gave liberty to all his children, and the 
slaveholder, intellectually superior to the negro, 
at least as we find him now, wrests it from him, | 
The master assumes supreme control over his 
victim’s body and mind, a power delegated to no 
mortal, and which rests alone with Deity. There 
is the crime, and once committed, every step 
thereafter is downward. He recognizes no right 
but the right of obedience. He pockets the avails 
of his toil. He degrades the man into a thing. The 
noble incentives that animate the minds of free 
men he shuts out of view. He quenches the light 
of hope in one long, unending, rayless night. He 
sells his body and the fruit of his body—his chil- 
dren! But even this is not all. _ Granting, for the 
moment, that Slavery is best for the negro, is there 
nothing dangerous in this assumption of unlimited 
power by man over man? Where is the man so 


| humane, so generous, so forgiving, so Godlike, to: 
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shudder at the thought of giving up his child asa 
slave into the hands of the most humaiie man 
that walks the earth? Or, to bring the case still 
nearer home, and in the precise light in which 
I wish it viewed, suppose some friend, confiding 
in your goodness, should ask you to accept his 
child as your slave. Remember, as a slave; not 
to educate, not to develop its faculties, save 
such as should inure to your profit; not to treat 
as an equal, but as a thing, endowed with life 
and motion, it ig true, and a human form, that it 
might the better understand and yield obedience 
to your wants. The laws relating to Slavery 
‘should regulate your intercourse with it, It 
must not live for itself, but for you, for such is 
Slavery. Should murmurs of displeasure at your 
carprice now and then arise, you must subdue 
them; Slave laws empower you, if they do not 
require you, to do it. Kick and cuff, to your 
heart’s content. There is nothing to fear. If 
that does not suffice to conquer the youngster’s 
prejudices, strip him, and apply the lash. Don’t 
hesitate about it; if you are cruel, no matter, a 
Slave cannot testify against you. Strike briskly, 
even though the blood should spirt uponyou. You 
can easily wash it off, and as for the Slave, why. 
he must be taught to know his place. If he is 
still rebellious, still impudent, still exhibits any 
love for freedom, still refuses to be a Slave, break 
his head, cut his heart out, shoot him, kill him. 
It’s no crime to kill a Slave, provided no white 
man sees you. (Nor,I may add, parenthetically, 
is it a crime to kill an Irishman, according to the 
revised Democratic catechism, provided he’s a 
waiter, and at all impertinent.) This is Ameri- 
can Slavery. You are not required to govern 
your own passions at all. There is no law to 
restrain you, or, if there is, there is nobody who 
will enforce it. If you feel like it, you can swear 
at him, call him «a black nigger,” or a “ yaller 
“nigger,” or any other kind of a nigger you choose. 
If he exhibits any manhood in his composition, if 
he receives your insults with meekness and for- 
bearance, if he acts as though he was living for a 

urpose, as though he had some lofty, manly, 
inspiring object in view, tell him not to carry 
his head so high, that he is a Slave, that his 
father was a Slave before him (that may not be 
true, however ), that he was born a Slave and 
will die a Slave. You need not care as to who 
may hear you. Do it before your children; the 
lesson you inculcate will be of service to them, a 
certain kind of service at least. They, too, must 
learn the precepts of Slavery. Let them under- 
stand that they, too, are masters of the Slave. 
Never mind the effect it may have upon their 
minds. They may become tyrannical. No mat- 
ter; there can be no Slavery without tyranny. 
Show them where you keep your whip, aad how 
to use it. They may become profane, and im- 
‘petuous, and quarrelsome, and insulting, and re- 
vengeful, and cruel. No matter, such are always 
plantation manners. The Slave is your property, 
and no considerations of common justice, of hu- 
manity, of right or wrong, need restrain you in 
your intercourse with him. 

Now I ask any unprejudiced person in this as- 
sembly if he thinks he could assume such a 
relation as this towards any human being, and 
not expect it to exercise a corrupting influence on 
himself and those around him? As well attempt 
to handle pitch and not be defiled. It is impos- 
sible. This is the inevitable conclusion, even 


whom you would dare intrust your priceless liber- 
ties? What parent in the Free North does , 
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when viewed theoretically. But what are the 

facts? Whatisthe morality of the South? Look 

at her codeof honor. Insults must be wiped out 

in blood; murder isno crime. The Southerner 
goes about armed, Why? Respecting not the 
rights of others, he is naturally apprehensive lest 
his own may be infringed upon. He must be 
prepared for self-defence and to repel insults.— 
But whence comes this sensitiveness as to insult ? 
Slavery explains it. Accustomed to no restraint 
of passion in the presence of his slaves, having 
given the rein to tyranny,-revenge, hatred and 
lust, he is prone to brook no restraint, even with 
his equals or superiors. Hence his impetuosity, 
his domineering spirit, his assumption of supe- 
riority, and the spirit of bullyism and bravado 
which he manifests towards all who differ from 
him. Nor does woman escape from the contagion 
which slave society engenders. A single exam- 
ple will suffice. When the Bully Brooks, unable 
to bear the stinging rebuke which the House of 
Representatives by its vote of expulsion, cast 
upon him, resigned his seat and fled for the 
swamps of Carolina, a bevy of Southern ladies 
met him in the lobby, and fell upon his neck and 
kissed him! Delicate woman, accustomed too 
long to witness the infliction of the lash at home, 
learns at last to applaud the infamy of a ruffiam 
who perpetrates a murderous assault on a brother 
legislator for words spoken in debate, the right 
to speak which is conferred by the Constitution 
of the United States. This they applaud as 
chivalrous! 

The true state of society at the South is, in truth, 
but little understood at the North. We under- 
stand enough of its festering corruption, Heaven 
knows; but the damning record of infamy and 
blackness which its true, unvarnished, faithful 
history would reveal, is as yet unwritten. I 
speak not now of the muzzle which it places on 
the freedom of speech and the prese ; that is 
known of all men, but [ refer to its inner, social 
life. .Travelers, such as are admitted there, see 
only the bright side of the picture. The whole 
system of slavery is a vast field of legalized 
prostitution, The rites of marriage are utterly 
disregarded whenever to do so will promote the 
interest of the slaveholder. They sometimes 
charge Northern men with favoring the doctrine 
of amalgamation—they are practical amalgama- 
tionists. The whole South teems with mulattoes, 
men and women bearing the traces of negro 
blood, but with a thousand times greater variety 
of shades than there are hues to the rainbow.— 
In thousands and thousands of instances these 
pale faced and straight haired sons and daughters 
of slavery are the children of the planter himself 
or his overseer. But I cannot pursue this topic ; 
it is too full of blackness and revolting details. 
The state of society in which such things are tol- 
erated and encouraged can be better imagined 
than described, Its freedom is only feeedom for 
the white man; its chivalry is the bludgeon for 
those who disagree with its political doctrines ; 
its equality is the equality which concedes all 
power to the rich; its code of morals is blood for 
fancied insults ; its hospitality is a hospitable coat 
of tar and feathers, or a hospitable grave for him 
who will not bridle his tongue; its religion is 
slavery first and slavery last. For the evidence 
of its chivalry, see the almost universal approval - 
of the Sumner assault; for its sense of justice, see 
Matt. Ward acquitted for the murder of a school 
teacher. He had dared to lay his hand on one of 
the sons of the slaye aristocracy, aud for it he” 
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was murdered in 2old blood, and the deed pro- 
nounced justifiable. For its hospitality, see the 
venerable Judge Hoar driven from South 
Carolina, though he came as the agent of Massa- 
chusetts; for its humanity, see the endless whip- 
pings, and beatings, and burnings, and cruelties 
of every name which are perpetrated on the 
wretched victims of slavery. I said burnings, 
and I do not exaggerate. In the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Journal of April 3, 1856, may be found 
this paragraph: 

“ Burninec or 4 Necro.—We learn that the 
negro who murdered Mr. Capeheart was burned 
to death yesterday at Mount Meigs. He ac- 
knowledged himself guilty.” 


That can hardly be called a cool operation, at 
least to the negro, but it certainly is a cool way 
of telling of it. It is all done in three lines 
numbering exactly twenty-five words! A human 
being burned alive, in the free, glorious and 
Christian State of Alabama! The monarchies of 
Europe have been guilty of some bloody deeds ; 
heretics and criminals have been roasted alive, 
but not in 1856; not one of the kingdoms of 
Europe now tolerates such a method of punish- 
ment; few, if any, even practicing that other relic 
of barbarism, the beheading of criminals. It is 
reserved for the land of Washington, the freest, 
happiest, most glorious and most enlightened na- 
tion on which the sun shines, to tolerate this 
hellish relic of savage barbarity, and the press 
that records it utters not one word of reproef.— 
Well might Jefferson say: “I' tremble for my 
country when I remember that God is just!” 

2. I now leave this branch of my subject, this 
aspect of slavery, and turn to another not less full 
of significance and alarm. It is the constant de- 
mands and aggressions of the slave power; the sys- 
tematic, persistent, determined effort of Southern 
men to perpetuate slavery, and to extend it over 
free territory. 

At the close of the Revolutionary war slavery 
existed in all the states of the Cenfederacy. It 
had been forced upon the country by England, 
and everybody, North and South, looked upon it 

as an evil, though it must be confessed that the 
South seemed to consider it a sort of necessary 
evil. They did not attempt to defend it, and yet 
they thought they could not do without it, at 
least just yet. So when the Convention assem- 
bled to form the Constitution, the slavery ques- 
tion, as it is now, became the great bone of con- 
tention. Southern men, though acknowledging 
its wrongful nature, clamored for its protection. 
Then, as now, they proclaimed the negro to bean 
inferior being, and that under the circumstances 
to treat him asa horse, and to work him and to 
buy and sell him at pleasure was all right; but 
when the subject of apportioning representatives 
in Congress came up, then he must be counted as 
aman! This pretence of being a man and a 
thing at the same time the North refused to ac- 
‘knowledge; so the Southerners clamored for a 
compromise, or they would bolt, just as they now 
threaten to ‘dissolve the Union,” every time 
that opposition is made to their demands for 
more power, Well, the North took the South at 
its word, and agreed to compromise; they hed suf- 
fered too much in the war which had just closed 
‘to hesitate long about the formation of a strong 
government, even though it might not be exactly 
as they wished. So an article was agreed upon 
in the Constitution, whose practical working is 
this’: Every white Southerner of ceurse should 


be counted as one (itis a wonder it wasn’t 14 
or 2!) and every five negroes should be counted 
asthree white men. To be sure that I am un- 
derstood, let me explain still farther, for I am 
aware that this provision of the Constitution is 
quite frequently misunderstood. It was provi- 
ded that every 30,000 people should have one 
representative in Congress. At the North, where 
slaves then were few, it required of course 
nearly or quite 30,000 free persons, At the South, 
12,000 free persons, provided they owned 30,000 
slaves, could have a representative, for three- 
fifths of 30,000 slaves, which is 18,000, being 
counted as persons and added to the 12,000 free 
persons, made up the necessary number, But 
the slaves don’t vote, mind you, and so 12,000 
free Southerners have just as much power in 
Congress as 30,000 free persons at the North. 
Or look at the matter in another light; suppose 
some Southern nabob to possess means enough to 
purchase and settle around him 50,000 slaves, 
Three-fifths of 50,000 being 30,000, the owner 
being the only free man among them, it follows 
that his vote would send a man to Congress; send 
himself if he chose. So one free Southerner has 
just as much power in Congress as 30,000 free 
persons at the North, provided he is the happy 
owner of 50,000 slaves. 
insists that we have no privileged class in this 
country, just refer him to this provision of the 
Constitution. Don’t let anybody be surprised 
now, and say that there must be some mistake 
about this—it is as true as that there is a Consti- 
tution. It was the first great compromise with 
slavery, and though conferring an immense if 
not an alarming advantage on the South, yet such 
is the superior energy and prosperity of free- 
dom over slavery, that the North has at this mo- 
ment 54 more members of Congress than the 
South, ; 

This compromise, with one or two other con- 
cessions of less importance, one limiting the con- 


tinuation of the foreign slave trade, and the other - 


a compact between the states relating to the re- 
turn of fugitive slaves, the well known clause 
on which the false constitutionality of Fillmore’s 
fugitive slave law is founded, were all the con- 


‘cessions knowingly made to slavery by the fra- 


mersof the Constitution. But there is another 
clause which, indirectly, is far more dangerous to 
freedom than the three-fifths regulation. It is 
that which gives every state an equal voice in 
the Senate. This was designed, not to aid sla- 
very, but to protect the smaller and weaker 
states against the possible encroachments of the 
larger. But when the cotton gin was invented, 
and it was found that slave labor could be made 
immensely profitable, and the South had set its 
face against abolition, then it discovered the 
value of this provision, and at once set about 
availing itself of it. Kentucky and Tennessee 
were admitted as slave states prior to 1804, but 
this excited no special interest at the North, since 
they were formed from parts of Virginia and 
North Carolina, and slavery still existed in some 
of the Northern states. But there was little 
chance for a much farther increase of slave states 
without the attainment of foreign territory. So 
in 1804 Louisiana was purchased of France, em- 
bracing in its limits the whole of the coun- 
try now occupied by the States of Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri, and Iowa, with Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Kansas and Indian territories. Near 
the mouth of the Mississippi, was already estab- 
lished the French slave colony of New Orleans. 


If any natural K, N. 
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Seven years later, the State of Louisiana was ad- 
mitted with a Slave Coustitution, and the South 
then began to reap the fruits of her new policy. 
Next St. Louis was founded, and the slaveholders 
settled around it. The North looked on indig- 
nantly. In 1818 Missouri applied for admission 
as a Slave State, and a most exciting contest at 
once arose. It raged from one end of the Union 
to the other. 


The House of Representatives appended to the 
bill granting her permission to form a State Con- 
stitution, a provision against “the farther intro- 
duction of slavery into the state, and also that all 
children born after her admission be free at the 
age of 25 years.” But the Senate, as true to 
slavery then as now, disagreed. Each house 
stood firm, and so the bill was lost; Missouri 
had to “ wait alittle longer.” Finding that there 
was ‘‘a lion in the way,” the slavery propagan- 
dists altered their tactics, and at the next session 
offered a “compromise.” They said to Congress, 
“Tf you will admit Missouri as she is, just this 
time, we will promise”—just as whipped school 
boys promise sometimes—‘ that we will never, 
mever again ask for any more slave terri- 
tory from this Louisiana purchase, north of the 
dine of 36 deg. 30 min. And to make the mat- 
ter sure, we will give to this compromise the na- 
ture of a contract, and we bind ourselves on our 
honor, and our children, and our children’s chil- 
dren to the 990,000th generation, and thereafter to 
the end of time, that this contract shall never, 
mever, NEVER be broken; that it shall be infamous, 
perfidious, dastardly, ever to conceive the thought 
of its abrogation! Butif you don’t do it, WE'LL 
DISSOLVE THE Union!” Well, the North took the 
South at its word, and surrendered. Missouri was 
admitted with her slavery, and the compromise 
line of 36° 30’ adopted. The South took the por- 
tion of goods that fell to her lot—Missouri, and in 
due time Arkansas, and lived riotously until 1854. 
The North was patiently waiting for her share, 
waiting until the Indians should emigrate farther 
West, when in the 33d year of this to-be per- 
petual contract, the South, looking at the subject 
through the magnifying glass of a Northern 
doughface, suddenly discovered that this arrange- 
ment was unconstitutional! You all know the 
sequel. The compromise was repealed; squat- 
ter sovereignty installed in its place, and Kansas, 
that bloodiest chapter in the peaceful history of 
the American nation, was laid open to the inroads 
of slavery. 


Successful in the Missouri conflict, and hope- 
less of anything farther from the Louisiana pur- 
chase, the South turned its attention to other 
quarters for territorial aggrandisement, Florida 
was purchased from Spain, and in due time erect- 
ed into a Slave State. History does not tell 
us that the North, at this time, made any serious 
opposition. The peculiar tactics of Slavery were, 
perhaps, less apparent in the acquisition of Florida 
than in the case of Texas, admitted in the same 
year. Taking advantage of the weakness of 
Mexico, the sJaveholders entered in from Louisi- 
ana, established Slavery there in violation even 
of Mexican laws, gathered into her fold scoundrels 
from every part of the nation, and then made a 
successful revolt against Mexico. The next step 
was to seek admission into the American Union, 
Slavery and all. This was manfully opposed, 
but, as usual, without success. Texas came in, 
while Mexico threatened war. But the South 
were not afraid of war,so long as they knew the 
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North would pay the expense and fight the bat- 
tles. And so it was, in the main. Mexico was 
forced not only to part with Texas, but also with 
New Mexico, Utah and California. Then the 
question was forced upon Congress, as to the dis- 
position of this new territory: Should it be 
opened to Slavery or Freedom? The South said 
“ Slavery,” the North ‘‘ Freedom.” They couldn’t 
agree, and so another compromise was proposed, 
in order to save the Union again. The unexpect- 
ed and most unfortunate death of Gen. Taylor, at 
this time, furnished the opportunity for another 
national humiliation, worse than any that had 
preceded it. Gen, Taylor, though a slaveholder 
himself, had set his face against any farther ex- 
tension of the system. Millard Fillmore, hitherto 
so opposed to Slavery as almost to be an Abo- 
litionist, became the acting President, and chang- 
ed at once to as supple a tool of Slavery as the 
South could desire. Hypocritically bewailing, 
on every public occasion, the death of his illus- 
trious predecessor, he manifested his regard for 
the dead hero by turning out of office, at once, 
every man suspected of sympathising with him 
in his views on Slavery. Then he went to work 
and urged on the so-called Compromise Meas- 
ures. California,in the meantime, was knocking 
at the door of Congress as a Free State. The 
South, for once, with respect to her, had been 
out-generaled—thanks to our gallant Fremont, 
who, though born at the South, yet hated Slavery. 
Hence, on this account, there was the greater 
necessity for a compromise, or the North would 
gain too much;* treedom would become too 
strong. To understand the nature of these com- 
promises fully, it should be remembered that, in 
this territory acquired from Mexico, Slavery did 
not exist, being prohibited by Mexican laws. So 
the bargain stood thus: the South would agree 
to admit California as a Free State, and to abolish 
the Slave trade in the District of Columbia—the 
Slave trade, remember, and not Slavery itself—if 
the North would conseut to let Slavery be estab- 
lished in the new territories of Utah and New 
Mexico, if it could be done; and also if we 
would lend a hand and help catch their ranaway 
Slaves, and return them, and pay to Texas, out of 
the National Treasury, $10,000,000 for relinquish- 
ing a part of her territory, which should also be 
open to the establishment of Slavery. The North 
agreed to these humiliating proposals; Fillmore 
signed the bills, and it was proclaimed from the 
mountain top and in the valleys that the *‘ Union 
was saved,” and, by implication, that every man 
who aided in the gravd scheme was a “ Union 
Saver,” and should be rewarded with the Presi- 
dency; and also that this was a final, perpetual, 
everlasting, eternal and never-to-be-questioned 
settlement of the vexed question of Slavery. The 
Union Savers turned themselves loose upon the 
country and went to work to “ conquer the pre- 
judices” of the people. The ministers went to 
work and preached obedience to the Fugitive 
Slave law. By the way, does anybody remember 
whether the Democratic and other Union-Saving 
editors and philanthropists of that day had any- 
thing to say about the awful wickedness and sac- 
riligious tendencies of “ politics in the pulpit?” I 
think not. Do you hear any howling about these 
days on thissubject? Havn’t you all read or heard 
what a wicked man Henry Ward Beecher is, be- 
cause he denounces Slavery in his pulpit, and 
dares to tell the Free State men in Kansas to de- 
fend themselves with Sharpe’s rifles? If you 
hayn’t, I’m afraid you don't read the papers much. 
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_ Well, the compromises of 1850, as I said, were 
sed, and the people acquiesced. They 


couldn’t do any better without revolution or re- 
bellion, and they said ‘“‘ Letus stop agitation; per- 


“haps the South will now be satisfied, and, if so, we 
will be thankful.” Every time that two or three 
Democrats met in council, that compromise was 
in the midst of them, and that to—be blessed; I 
don’t think it blessed them much, Every gather- 
ing, from the Cross-road Caucus to the National 


Convention, ratified it. The Democrats ratified it, 


and the Silver Grays ratified it; the Cotton men 
ratified it, and the Woolly Heads ratified, though 
it must be said that they made some awful faces 
over it. In a word, the people ratified it; and 
Gen. Pierce, who had always ratified it, and every- 
thing else that Slavery demanded, and was sup- 
posed to ratify it a little barder than Gen, Scott, 
was chosen President almost unanimously. 
When he took the Chair he ratified it over again, 
‘and in his first Message he ratified it, and every 
time he appointed a post-master he ratified it, 


and the man who wouldn’t ratify, who wouldn’t 


shout “Great is the Compromise of 1850, the 
Fugitive Slave law included,” couldn’t come 
within a thousand miles of being ratified into an 
office. And so the ratification business went on 
until Mr. Arnold Douglass, finding that this con- 
tinual ratifying of past acts wasn’t likely to make 
him President, made the astounding discovery 
that the Compromise of 1850 had superceded 
the Missouri Compromise, and that the latter act 
was unconstitutional! The subsequent history 
of that infamous measure, known as the Nebraska 
Bill, is too well known to need repeating. The 
intrinsic meanness and perfidy of the act is just 
the same as if I and my neighbor had made a 
bargain by which, for a consideration paid down 
on the spot, I should cede to him certain privi- 
leges and advantages, and then, before he could 
avail himself of them, I should repudiate the 
contract, but keep my money, and claim that I had 
just as good a right to what I had given him as 
he had himself! So the South said in Congress 
two years ago, with regard to the territory North 
of the line of 36° 30’; so Douglass said, so Pierce 
said, so all the doughfaces said, and Congress 
agreed toe it. The North, to retrieve the loss of 
the restriction, challenged the South to a fair 
and lawful competition in emigration to Kan- 
gas; the South couldn't spare many men as 


permanent settlers, but it could spare them 


on election days, and over the line they went in 
thousands—ruffians and bullies, blackguards and 
blacklegs, highwaymen and murderers. They 
elected the delegate to Congress and they 
elected the Legislature ; they re-elected the dele- 
te, and they filled all the territorial offices for 
‘six years tocome. They passed “laws” against 
free speech and against a free press. They de- 
creed that any man could vote who was an in- 
habitant of the territory (and to be an ‘ inhabi- 
tant,” was simply to be in the territory ), and, in 
addition, would pay a dollar and swear allegiance 
to the Fugitive Slave Law and the Nebraska Bill, 
They also made a code of laws, of which the 
following is a summary: 
For raising a rebellion among Slaves, the pen- 
alty should be death. 

_ For assisting in a Slave rebellion, death. 
_ For writing, printing, or circulating any book 
or document, with the intention to excite rebel- 

lion, death. ; 

_ For assisting Slaves to escape from the territory, 
, or ten years’ imprisonment at hard labor. 
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{It is a wonder it had not been death first, and 
then ten years’ imprisonment. ] 

For assisting Slaves to escape from any State 
into the territory, the same. 

For enticing or persuading a Slave to escape, 
carrying him away, or concealing him, five years’ 
imprisonment, : 

For aiding a Slave who had escaped, the same. 

For resisting an officer while attempting to 
secure Fugitive Slaves, two years’ imprisonment. 

For.refusing to aid an officer in catching Slaves, 
a fine of $500. 

Laws somewhat resembling these in many re- 
spects have been enacted in most of the Slave 
States, though this is the first time that the Slave 
propagandists have ventured to force their ser- 
vices upon their neighbors. But here are three 
provisions of this Kansas Slave Code which I 
fancy have no counterpart in ancient or modern, 
barbarous or civilized, despotic or republican 
legislation : 

1. For printing, writing, introducing, publish- 
ing or circulating, or fer causing or assisting in 
the publication of any book, pamphlet, circular, 
handbill or magazine, containing any statements, 
arguments, opinions, sentiment, doctrine, advice 
or inuendo calculated to induce the Slaves to 
escape, to even produce disattection, five years’ 


‘imprisonment at hard labor. 


2. For denying the right to hold slaves in Kan- 
sas, in speech or In print, or for introducing books 
or papers that deny this right, two years’ impris- 
onment at hard labor. 

3. And lastly, any person conscientiously op- 
posed to slavery, or who denies the right to hold 
slaves, shall never serve as juror in any case in 
which the question of slavery is involved. 

There, my friends, you have the essence of 
that Slave Code which Missouri in her benevo- 
lence has imposed on Kansas. Are they not good 
Democratic laws? I charge them upon the 
Democratic party ; for surely does not our Demo- 
cratic President command his soldiers to enforce 
them? Do notthe men who made them all shout 
for Buchanan? Are not Atchison, and Stringfel- 
low, and Jones, and Donaldson, and Shannon, and 
Lecompte, and the rest of them, all Democrats? 
Was not that a Democratic Congress which re- 
pealed the Compromise and threw open this fair 
territory to the inroads of slavery? Is it not 
Democratic presses which, at least until recently, 
declared that these laws should be enforced un- 
til the courts should decide them illegal? Do 
not tell me that the Democratic Senate at Wash- 
ington has repealed them. It is false; it has only 
voted to repeal a few of the more odious ones, 
leaving unquestioned the legality of the Bogus 
Legislature which enacted them. Is it not the 
Democratic party which palliates these bloody 
outrages in Kansas, and charges upon the Free 
State men the crime of their origin? Is it not 
the Democratic party, which, meeting in conven- 
tion at Cincinnati, had not one word of rebuke to 
offer, but justified the repeal] of the Compromise, 
endorsed the administration of Franklin Pierce, 
declared in favor of more Slave States, in case 
the people should make them so (as they are try~ 
ing to doin Kansas), and nominated for President 
a man who, as the Richmond Enquirer says, has 
never given one vote or spoken one word against 
the interests of the slaveholders, who ignores his 
own existence into that of the platform, and 
who, if his counsels had been followed, as Henry 
A. Wise says, would have raised the price of ne- 
groes from $1000 to $3000 or $4000? Tell me, 


enthusiastic Democrat, is your party or your 
candidate the one to whom Kansas must look for 
a redress of grievances, or to whom we of the 
Free States must look to stem the tide of slavery 
aggression? Tell me if James Buchanan, who, 
instead of letting out his Democratic blood, drew 
out his Federal blood and filled his veins with 
the Democratic element, if he is the man to 
whom the North must look in this hour of peril 
and dark foreboding? Itell younay. I take the 
Richmond Enquirer at its word, aud say that be 
has never given vote nor voice against the inter- 
ests of slavery, and what is more, that he never 
will. His election will be but an indorsement of 
the infamous Pierce Administration, a four years’ 
continuance of the crimes and outrages which 
now mark the career of slavery, and sink our 
nation in the eyes of the civilized world. 

But the aggressions of slavery are not confined 
exclusively to the extension of the system over 
the free soil of the nation. Wein the Free States 
are apt to speak and act as though our liberties 
were secure. I trust no one will accuse me of 
falsehood or ignorance when I tell you that this is 
a mistaken idea, Passmore Williamson did not 
dream of harm to himself, when, in the simple 
exercise of the right of free speech, he told Col. 
Wheeler’s slaves, on their arrival at Philadelphia, 
that by the laws of Pennsylvania they were tree. 
It was true; and yet for daring thus to exercise 
his constitutional rights to the detriment of sla- 
very, a United States Judge, fitly named Kane 
(Cain), threw him into prison fur two long months, 
and might have kept him to this day had he seen 
fit. He was charged with “ contempt of court” 
for not informing as to the whereabouts of the 
slaves, when in truth he knew nothing about it. 
It’ was as infamous a perversion of law as ever 
disgraced a Jeffreys, and yet the Courts of Penn- 
sylvania sustained him, the President sustained 
him, the South sustained him, and the doughfaces 
sustained him. 

And the Fugitive Slavelaw—that blessed enact- 
ment with which Fillmore saved the Union, and 
for which you are now asked to endorse him—is 
that no aggression, no encroachment on your 
liberties? Some may say that it is designed for 
the negro, and of course the whites have nothing 
to fear from it. Not so fast, my friend. Show 
me the dividing line in color between the white 
man and the straight haired and white skinned 
mulatto of the South, and I will acknowledge 
that youare right. Butif the descriptions of run- 
away slaves which occasionally reach us in 
Southern advertisements are to be taken as truth, 
and it is fair to presume that at least in this 
respect they are good authority, then there are a 
great many slaves at the South with so little of 
negro blood in them as only with difficulty to be 
distinguished from the whites. How then are 
my liberties or yours safe under this most infa- 
mous and unconstitutional law? The process 
that will carry back into the hell of slavery one 
who cannot be distinguished from a white man, 
will take the white man himself. The slave hun- 
ter has but to swear that I am his slave; that my 
plantation name is Jack or Bill, or Bob or Sambo; 
that I escaped at such a time and from such a 
place; bring one or two of his neighbors to cor- 
roborate his veracious statement, and my doom is 
sealed You need not speak of rebutting evi- 
dence ; there is no jury to consider it; the consti- 
tution which secures me that right has been over- 
ridden, in order to advance the interests of 
slavery and give the Union-savers a claim upon 
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the South. There is no learned, able and hu- 
mane judge, selected from and by the people, to 
whom I can appeal. The decision is made by a 
petty United States Commissioner, an office al- 
ways filled by some unknown and fifth-rate law- 
yer, seletted by the President as a reward for his 
pelitical services in his town or ward, and just as 
“sound” on the slavery question as the President 
himself. Besides, being usually short of funds, and 
the office not very lucrative, he has an additional 
inducement for deciding against me, from the fact 
that then he gets $10 for his services, and in the 
opposite case only five! Now, I appeal to every 
candid man, what would be your security if with- 
out funds or friends you should be pounced upon 
by one of these man-hunters in a strange city? 
And especially, what is the free negro’s security ? 
The whole matter is hurried toa conclusion in 
order to avoid excitement, and then the instant 
the decision is made the victim is hurried South- 
ward as fast as steam can carry him. Another 
of the revolting features of this law is, that it de- 
nies us, under a heavy penalty, the privilege of 
obeying the Divine command which says: ‘ Do 
unto others as you would that they should do unto 
you.” It pays no regard to our convictions of 
duty. The Quaker, who deems it wrong to en- 
gage in war, is excused bya wise law; but this 
law tramples on the public and private con- 
science, drags us from our beds or our business, 
to swell the Marshal’s pack of bloodhounds, and 
if we refuse, consigns us to prison or inflicts a 
heavy fine. If we give the hunted man a cup of 
cold water, or a morsel of bread, or a nights 
lodging, or clothes to hide his nakedness, or point 
him to the North Star, and tell him that there, 
far Northward, beneath the shadow of Old Eng- 
land’s flag, he may find rest, and peace, and 
Kiberty, Millard Fillmore’s law hands us over to 
jailors, and constables, and fines and prisons,— 
Ah! how ungrateful are republics, how ungrate- 
ful the American people will be, if, mindful 
rather of the Union he disgraced than the Union | 
he falsely claims to have saved, they should leave 
him in retirement and neglect on the banks of 
Lake Erie. Foredoomed as he is in this contest 
to merited, yet shameful defeat. and disgrace, 
he yet holds aloft his bloody hand—that hand 
which signed the Fugitive Slave law, and insult- 
ingly dares to tell the American people that if he 
or Buchanan be not elected, HE will not submit 
to it, and, to use his own words at Albany, “ this 
beautiful fabric, reared by our forefathers, ce- 
mented by their blood, and bequeathed to us as 
a priceless inheritance, will inevitably be de-— 
stroyed.” Can you find in the words or actions — 
of any public man greater inconsistency or more — 
infamous hypocrisy? Now mark his position. [ 
state it fairly, as | want it understood. He claims — 
that the Fugitive Slave Jaw was necessary to the — 
salvation of the Union; he signed it for that pur~ — 
pose, and he glories in the thought that that | 
purpose, dearer than all others to his heart, was 
accomplished, And yet befure the echo of the 
words has died away, he falsifies his solemn 
declaration by another, that should the people of — 
the North, constituting a large majority of the 
nation, elect a President and Vice-President from — 
the Free States, which they have a constitutional 
right to do, the South weit be justified in rend- 
ing the Union asunder, and he‘ would not sub- 
mit,’’ were the case to be reversed; he would not 
obey the majority ; he would on this flimsy pretext 
rend the Union asunder, which once the hought 
worth even the damning disgrace of a Fugitive 
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Slave law to save. I appeal to you, fellow citi- 
zens, if such a man is worthy anything else than 
contempt. Compare his acts and his words, and 
study theirimport. In the one case he saves the 
Union by an act which, ¢f right and necessary, 
is of doubtful constitutionality—so doubtful that 
he himself did not dare commit it until, as his 
friends tell us, he had consulted the most emi- 
nent authority of the land; in the other he would 
destroy the Union because the majority avail them- 
Selves of a privilege, the constitutional right to 
which no man, not even this prince of doughfaces 
himself, has ever questioned. 

_ Last in this catalogue of slavery aggressions, of 
usurpations and outrages, which I shall take the 
time to mention, is the plot to engraft slavery 
upon all the available free territory of the na- 
tion. Kansas is already doomed to slavery, un- 
less the people rise in their might and thunder in 
the ears of the conspirators at Washington that 
it shall be free. Should they succeed with Kan- 
sas, Nebraska will follow suit, for slaves are 
already there; and the fetters once placed on 
Kansas, it will be but a highway for the mobs 
of Missouri. Oregon and Washington are secured 
as yetby the Wilmot Proviso; but that being, as 
Douglass says in the Nebraska Bill, inconsistent 
with the compromises of 1850, it will be repealed 
as sure as he ever gets the power, and there is a 
doughface President to sign the bill. California, 
though a free state, is continually agitated by the 
attempt to procure a division, and to erect one 
portion into a slave state. New Mexico lies 
contiguous to both Kansas and Texas, and if from 
three to six slave states are not eventually carved 
out of her, some other than the Democratic or 
American parties must prevent it. Utah is al- 
ready knocking for admission into the Union, 
with both slavery aad polygamy. Here again 
we have illustrated the peculiar morals of the 
opponents of Republicanism, in their readiness 
to admit this degraded people, stained as they 
are by the open support of an institution which 
is a crime in every state of the Republic, and 
every Christian government of the world. Each 
party has inserted as a plank in its platform, that 
the people of any territory shall come into the 
Union with any Constitution they may adopt that 
is Republican in form; thus opening the door to 
the legalization of any infamy, if adapted to the 
fanaticism or the madness of the hour, It is 
time that a Christian people should protest against 
It is time that this 
tide of immorality, this open repudiation of the 
doctrines of Christianity, inaugurated in high 
places, should be turned back to its source, ere 
the nation is debauched, and we fall into practi- 


eal atheism like wretched France, and install 
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some “ Goddess of Reason” as a Diety to serve. 


_Ladvocate no union of Church and State; but I 


do advocate that, having acknowledge: our de- 


endence on God in our struggle for political ex- 
istence, we should maintain some sliyht regard 
for his precepts when we have shared his smiles 
and grown to maturity and strength. 

3. Now, fellow-citizens, I ask you, in view of 
the character of such an institution as slavery, is 
it wise, is it prudent to permit its further exten- 
sion? Bear me witness that Iam not and have 
net been advocating its abolition, Its influence 
‘on the white race is evil, and only evil; it has not 
the first redeeming feature. The pretense is 
sometimes set up that it is the best thing for the 
negro, better for him than freedom. Ideny even 
this; but I will not.stop to dispute it, for I con- 


sider the interests of 20,000,000 of whites para- 
mount tu that of 3 or 4,000,000 of negroes. 
Slavery degrades the white man; it makes him 
cruel, tyrannical, unfeeling and brutish. It makes 
him despise labor, and particularly free labor. 
This is the reason why the Southern States ,are 
so thinly settled, and so far behind the North in 
the improvements and inventions of the day, and 
in everything that tends to give strength, charac- 
ter and stability to a state. Our Northern farm- 
ers, laborers and mechanics, as well as foreign 
emigrants, will not go South to live, because a 
man who works in the field or the slop is de- 
spised ; they are classed as little better than ne- 
groes. And even when they are forced to em- 
ploy white men around them, as overseers or 
builders, they do not associate with them any 
more than is necessary; they never treat them 
as equals; they never invite them into their 
parlors or their carriages. This feeling is so 
universal and so intense, that even the negroes, 
poor, down-trodden and degraded as they are, 
look upon a poor white man with contempt, and 
those who own no slaves and work for a living 
are termed by them as “poor white trash!’ 
What chance is there in such a community for 
free men, free labor or free institutions? What 
will Kansas be, should she become a slave state? 
Who will develop her resources ; who plant pop- 
ulous cities on the banks of her noble streams 

who till her luxurious soil and gather in her yel- 
low harvests; who will people her villages and 
hill sides, and cause to radiate from this garden 
of America those influences which give strength 
and stability to a state at home and character 
abroad? Yes, who? Look‘Southward. What 
the South is, Kansas will be. Compare the free. 
and slave states. The North has an area of 
612,597 square miles; the South 851,508—the 
South, you see, over 200,000 the greatest. Now 
look at the population. The North in 1850 had 
13,434,784 white inhabitants; the South 6,408,464. 
Don’t these figures tell a story as to enterprise? 
But look again. See who thinks, and reads and 
writes the most. The North pays for postage in 
a year $4,391,860.80; the South $1,486,984.06. 
Tae cost of carrying the mails at the North is 
$2,381,607.16 ; at the South 2,087,266.05. So the 
expense of carrying the Southern mail is over 
$600,000 more than the income from postage, and 
this the North has to pay! Who will pay their 
postage bills after they dissolve the Union, as 
they threaten to do when Fremont is elected ? 
[ have already spoken of the representation in 
Congress. They call their negroes property, and 
yet insist that three-fifths of this property shall 
be represented in Congress, On the same prin- 
ciple might you insist that your horses and cows 
should be represented. As it now requires a 
population of about 93.000 to send a man to 
Congress, then, counting three-fifths of the live 
stock ag persons, it would only require 39,000 
real persons and 90 000 of horses, cattle, pigs and 
poultry. Think of that, once. Who will go to 
Congress as the representative of fast horses,milch 
cows,turkey gobblers, and Shanghai roosters? Yet 
Yet South, by this representation of her property, 
gains twenty-one members. And now do you 
want to know for whose benefit this vast system 
of slavery is maintained? For less than 350,000 
persons! The population of the United States 
now exceeds 25,000,000, and yet these 350,000 
slaveholders rule the nation, For their benefit 
we pay the Southern postage bill; for their bene- 
fit we catch their runaway slaves—pay $30,000. at 
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Boston, $50,000 at Cincinnati, and so on; for their 
benefit the country is continually agitated ; for 
their benefit we belie the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; for their benefit Southern industry 
and enterprise are paralyzed, and the Southern 
states are being built up into a negro aristocracy, 
into whose charmed circle none but slavehold- 
ers can enter. Did you ever know that the 
ownership of a negro 1s a passport to honor in 
South Carolina? If not, then know it now. No 
man can be a member of the South Carolina 
House of Representatives, unless he owns 750 
acres of land and ten negroes! There’s a Repub- 
_ lican government for you; the genuine “ Black 
Republican,” I take it. A senator must own double 
that amount of land and negro stock. Then this 
Black Republican Legislature chooses the Gov- 
ernor and Presidential Electors. If there is any 
chance for abolition in South Carolina I should 
like to know it. It should also be borne in mind, 
that while there are 350,000 slaveholders at the 
South, the whole white population, as already 
mentioned, is 6,408,464. Now, how does it hap- 
pen that this immense majority, owning no slaves 
whatever, tolerates slavery among them? Itis to 
their interest to do so. In one sense it may be, 
just the same asit is for an oppressed people any- 
where to submit to their oppressors in order not to 
increase their misfortunes ; but does the existence 
of slavery among them increase their wealth, 
their respectability or their happiness? I tell 
you that a more degraded, brutalized, wretched 
people than the poor whites of the South cannot 
be found in any civilized nation in the world. I 
doubt not but that there are many exceptions, 
particularly in the cities, where there are many 
respectable mechanics and tradesmen; but thisis 
true of the mass who are squatted about on the 
plantations. How they live isamystery. They 
do not work, at least to any amount; they de- 
spise work as bad as the planters; they despise 
the negroes and the negroes despise them. One 
species of food on which they subsist is said to 
be a kind of clay, and hence in many regions 
they are called ‘clay eaters.” And yet they are 
ardent supporters of slavery. In fact they are 
too degraded to understand their real condition 
and its cause, and consequently they are the abject 
tools of the slaveholders. The truth is, as | un- 
derstand it, that what support they need, besides 
what they get by hunting, fishing, clay eating 
and stealing, is directly furnished by the slave- 
holders as a consideration for their presence in 
forming part of the population, and their votes. 
350,000 slaveholders, 4,000,000 slaves, only three- 
fifths of them counted as persons, with perhaps 
1,000,000 mechanics and tradesmen in the towns 
and cities, and 100,000 overseers, you see would 
make a poor show in the way of representation 
in Congress against 13,000,000 of Northern free- 
So the clay eaters, as they have votes, 
wives.and children, are of course a political ne- 
cessity. 

There is one more argument against slavery 
extension that I must mention, that commends 
itself particularly to all who have truly at heart 
the perpetuity of the Union. Of course I don’t 
suppose that those gentlemen who sit up nights 
to watch over the Union, and agonize by day over 
the dangers of sectionalism and Catholicism, will 
consider it of anY account; they are too intent on 
getting office and money zow to look ahead into 
the future and seriously contemplate what is to 
be the final result of this continual extension of 
slavery. Do you not know, my friends, that 
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slavery weakens the military power of a state 
and its ability to defend itself against aggression ? 
The population of slave states is thin; it is scat- 
tered over a large extent of country. There are 
few whites; no strong, hardy yeomanry who can 
be called out to take the field. Nobody supposes 
that the rich planter’s sons, those sprigs of South- 
ern royalty, if there was enough of them, could 
be drilled into effective soldiers, And an army 
of negro slaves, did their owners dare to put 
arms into their hands and they could be induced 
to fight, what would they be worth? British or 
Yankee soldiers would shoot them down like 
blackbirds. Then who would fight the battles of 
the South? the “ clay eaters”— the “ poor white 
trash’’—as the negroes call them? What would 
they fight for? They have no happy homes to 
defend; they have no glorious birthright to pre- 
serve from invasion; they have no bright past to 
which they are linked by a long line of gallant 
deeds, no honors to retrieve, no soil to preserve 
from violence, none of the motives which actuate 
the minds of freemen. At the slave driver’s call 
they might, perhaps, attempt a feeble resistance ; 
but such a soldiery would scatter before a well 
disciplined foe, like chaff before the wind. But 
we need not theorize as to what slave communi- 
ties, under such circumstances, would do We 
have facts to deal with. When, during the Revo- 
lution, South Carolina was appealed to to furnish 
her quota of soldiers, what was her response ? 
She could not spare many soldiers, she said; they 
were needed at home to keep the slaves in subjection. 
Little Rhode Island furnished almost as many 
soldiers as she. Glorious old Massachusetts, the 
home of the Pilgrims, the land of strong arms and 
manly hearts, the land of Warren, of Adams and 
Hancock, whose soil is rich with patriot blood, 
and whose hills and valleys now echo with the | 
industry of a million of freemen—she, the chival-_ 
rous old commonwealth whom Sumner repre- 
sents, she furnished more soldiers for the army 
of freedom than did all the South together. She 
sent 68,007 men to battle, and South Carolina, 
—bullying, bragging, nullifying, pusillanimous 
South Carolina—sent 6,417! What stronger cum- 
mentary than these facts furnish does any true 
lover of the Union want, with reference to the 
final issue of slavery extension? It was slavery 
that hurled Rome from her proud position as the 
mistress of nations; itis slavery which, like a 
mill stone around her neck, will yet drag down 
this nation into the gulf of dissolution, if the free-_ 
men of the North do not arouse in time and check 
its farther extension. It is founded on injustice 
and oppression; it lives and riots on the blood 
and sweat and toil of others ; it holds out no hope 
of reward, no visions of a bright future, when 
the poor victim shall rejoice in the sunlight of - 
freedom, and look up to Heaven and say ‘I too 
amaman.” Why, then, when a foreign foe in- 
vades the land, and the bitter cup of conquest and 
tyranny is held out to the oppressors of his peo- 
ple, why should he, how can he, interfere? The 
invader becomes his liberator; and with all the 
fires of revenge and hatred bursting forth, whic! 
since childhood have been raging in his bosom, 
he rushes upon his master and wipes out the 
memory of his wrongs in his blood. No earthly 
power, claiming so little of the sympathy of the 
world as slavery, can stand before the assaults of 
enemies without and enemies within, 4 
No one disputes that in this canvass the ques- 
tion of slavery extension is the all-absorbing issue. 
“Americanism” is not heard of, save in the lodge 


room, where the word is only used to urge on, 


the drilled dupes into the service of slavery. 
uchanan and Fillmore on this question occupy, 
substantially, the same position. The Americans 
utter a feeble protest against the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, but avow their readiness 
to admit more slave states into the Union, when- 
ever they shall apply. The Democrats endorse, 
in a word, the Pierce administration; and that 
should be enough to consign any party to ever- 
lasting infamy. On their platform they have 
het an old man and anold bachelor; one as 
estitute of really good works as he is of children 
who “shall rise up and call him blessed.’’ I ob- 
ject to him on both accounts. He is too old for 
President, and especially since he has no wife, 
for who ever saw an old bachelor of sixty-five 
competent to do more than to take care of him- 
self (not always that)? and to suppose that he 
could take care of the interest of 25,000,000 of 
people, would be a stretch of confidence amount- 
ing almost to lunacy. In order, I suppose, to show 
he is not entirely to blame for not being married, 
as he ought to be, they told lately, in Harper’s 
Magazine, of how, long years ago, when he was 
young, he fell in love with a pretty ‘girl some- 
where, and she fell in love with him; how the 
old lady wouldn’t consent to have her daughter 
marry a young pettifogger (I don’t blame her 
much); how he was called away to attend a 
lawsuit, but how he and the girl arranged it to 
write love-letters during his absence; how the 
old woman, like a meddlesome body, as old 
ladies sometimes are, intercepted them all; how 
bad he felt about it, and she too; how he rushed 
home as fast as he could, fell from his horse and 
broke his arm, and she broke her heart; how she 
took laudanum to ease her sorrows, and he, as 
desperately, took to politics, ran for the Presi- 
dency, and was never heard of afterwards. It’s 
avery affecting story, I assure you, and I advise 
you all to read it. You'll find it just as I told 
you; all except the last chapter, and that is to be 
published the day after election. Then it is to 
be dramatized and performed, for a night or two, 
at the ‘“ Border Ruffian Theatre,” or until the 
“boys” vote it “‘ played out.” Gov. Wise is to 
take the part of “Old Buck,” and Shannon, pro- 
vided he’s sober, performs the lady, and eluci- 
dates the sorrows of disappointed love. Gov. 
Marcy does the Old Woman, and the horse that 
breaks Buck’s arm is a black, figurative beast, 

named “Slavery. 
There is still one more candidate—the Repub- 
lican—who is neither a bachelor nor a widower 
—John C. Fremont. He had trouble, too, with 
the old folks about marrying, but had too much 
wit and energy to break either his arm or his 
heart. Neither the fear nor the favor of that fiery 
old Roman, Tom Benton, could daunt him, and 
won his bride in triumph; and then, what 
as, perhaps, almost as great an achievement, he 
went back and won over to himself the hearts of 
the parents who had frowned upon him. Com- 
pare the energy of the two men: Buchanan had 
only an old woman to deal with, but Fremont had 
to contend with a man who is said by those who 
know him to be worse than a legion of old wo- 
men! But now, so great is Benton’s esteem for 
his son-in-law, that he has been known to predict, 
time and again, that he would yet be President 
of the United States. The old Roman “ speaks 
with the voice of prophecy;” his prediction is 
“coming true.’”’ Through the din and smoke of 
©, no candidate bears his banner so proudly 
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as Fremont; and the same hand which planted 
his flag on the highest peak of the Rocky Moun- 
tains will yet plant it on the summit of the White 
House. His history is full of instruction and ro- 
mance. He was the child of poverty, the pupil 
of charity. His career as a scholar was a fitting 
prelude to his career as a man. He became a 
teacher of mathematics, and then an explorer ; 
then an officer in the army, Governor of Cali- 
fornia, member of her Constitutional Convention, 
and Senator of the United States. And here let 
me say that, alone in his career as explorer, he 
has exhibited more energy, and conferred more 
real service and lasting renown upon his country, 
than Buchanan or Fillmore ever have, or would 
do, were they to live a hundred years longer. 
They have, it is true, mingled more in political 
life, but neither one, that [ ever heard of, ever 
proposed or advocated any really great public ~ 
measure calculated to benefit the country at home 
or extend its reputation abroad. But each one 
has disgraced his country most shamefully—Bu- 
chanan, by his Ostend Manifesto, and Fillmore by 
his Fugitive Slave law. As to oratory, I never 
heard that Fillmore made a speech in his life, ex- 
cepta few juvenile ones in Debating Societies, and 
a few windy harangues on his electioneering tour 
from New York to Buffalo. Buchanan has done 
better. He has made a number in Congress and _ 
elsewhere; but if it isany test of merit to find ex- 
tracts from them in the books of oratory, then I 
must say they were very poor, for in numerous 
searches through most of the books extant, after 
selections for declamation by my pupils, I never 
found the first one, good or bad, credited to 
James Buchanan. And yet the followers of these 
men call them “ great statesmen,” and Fremont 
‘‘no statesman,” because he has not fished as 
much in the dirty pool of politics. So it was said 
about Andrew Jackson and Zachary Taylor,— 
“Only fighting men;” “Only an explorer,” is 
said about Fremont. After all,if “only an explo- 
rer,” and but forty-three years of age, he has done 
more to enrich science, extend geographic know- 
ledge, found states, develop the resources of the 
country, and win for it an honorable name abroad, 
than the whole pack of sneaking and snarling 
doughface curs who are howling at his heels. 
Statesman or not, he has in his brief but brilliant 
career exhibited more of the qualities that go to 
make a first-class President than his competitors 
ever dreamed of. He has Jacksonian firmness; 
his energy is untiring; his conceptions are grand. 
His executive ability is equal to his genius, or 
he would never have scaled those lofty mountains 
and come home alive from those frightful scenes 
of suffering amid the snows of the Sierra Nevada. 
He is cool amid excitement, calm in danger, rest- 
less in activity, chivalrous in his impulses, and 
hasn’t enough of fear er sycophancy in his com- 
position to make a doughface. That, as the times 
are now, is his greatest merit. He has planned and 
executed four exploring expeditions, each with 
unrivaled success, and is soon to start upon a 
fifth. The people will give him his commission 
in November, and he sets out on the 4th of March 
next. His destination this time is the White 
House at Washingion, together with the principal 
Departments, particularly the Treasury, and if he 
don’t start some of the political rats who have 
been gnawing leaks in that institution during 
the last half dozen years, then I am no prophet. 
As to the platform on which he stands, 
every plank is good old Jeffersonian tim-. 
ber. It recognizes the doctrines of the De- 


t 
claration of Independence ; it denies legal exist- 
ence to Slavery in the national domain; it asserts 
the power of Congress over the territories; it 
denounces the outrages in Kansas, and advocates 
her immediate admission as a State; it presents 
the Ostend Circular, Buchanan’s plan for steal- 
ing Cuba, as a highwayman’s plea; declares in 
favor of a Pacific Railroad, of appropriations by 
Congress for internal improvements, and invites 
the co-operation of men of all parties in one 
mighty effort to overthrow the present corrupt 
administration. Is there anything in all that 
to which an honest freeman cannot subscribe ? 
Is there anything in it to provoke the wrath of 
our Southern brethren? It permits them to 
maintain Slavery among themselves if they will, 
but it denies their right to establish it in the ter- 
ritories of the nation. Who wants it extended? 
What man in’ whose bosom there exists a spark 
of humanity would see this withering, blighting 
curse spread itself over the glorious prairies of the 
West? Boasting always of our freedom, why 
should we longer present to the world around 
us the strange spectacle of a free nation exerting 
its chief energies in the spread of human Slavery ? 
When all the civilized nations are moving for- 
ward, shall we go backward? England, among 
the first to establish Slavery, has been the first 
to abolish it. France likewise repudiates the 
institution. Spain, while still adhering to it 
in Cuba, does not attempt its extension.— 
Russia’s young Autocrat frowns upon the mild- 
er type of slavery in his dominions, and has de- 
creed the freedom of every serf born after his 
coronation. Even in the Barbary States, where 
white slavery once flourished on just the same 
moral basis that negro slavery does at the South, 
it has been abolished. Turkey disapprovesit, the 
Algerines repudiate it, and far-off, “effeminate 
India” joins in the train. The Dey of Tunis, in 
these words, at once grand and sublime, “In 
the name of God, and to distinguish man from 
the brute creation,’’ commences his act of aboli- 
tion. Shall America, then, claiming for herself 
all the attributes of humanity and civilization, 
stand alone in this hellish crusade against the 
rightsofman? ‘But,’ say the doughfaces, ‘* your 
platform is sectional; it wars upon the constitu- 
tion.” -Indeed! Then Jefferson was sectional, 
for it was his ordinance that prohibited slavery in 
the Northwest territory. ‘ But it will dissolve the 
Union; that’s what you are trying todo.” That’s 
the old story—‘' Monsieur Tonson come again.” 
Dissolve the Union? What for? Why dissolve 
itif we triumph? “But the South will dissolve 
it,” answer the doughfaces; ‘“ Fillmore says he 
will dissolve it if Fremont is elected.” Well, let 
him. If he will dissolve his union with it, we 
will thank him a thousand times over. But 
why should the South dissolve it? Who then 
will catch their runaways? Not we, certainly. 
Not they, for Southern man stealers on Northern 
soil will find an inhospitable welcome. What 
then will they do to heal their bleeding wounds ? 
Conquer the North? Who will keep the negroes 
in subjection when the army comes North? Ah, 
my friends, as Fillmore said in Albany, “ these 
are serious but practical questions, and in order 
to appreciate them fully, it is only necessary to” — 
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to do what? for here the quotationends. T'o iry 
them? Think you the South «is ready? 
quite yet. The South is both too wise and too 
selfish to commit political suicide, and we of the 
North have only to regret that the same is also 
too true of the Northern doughfaces. 
No, fellow citizens, this cry of “ sectionalism,” 
‘‘of war upon the constitution,” is but an empty 
sound, Itis the old trick of ‘stop thief!” shout- 
ed by the thief himself; This Union has no 
danger to fear but slavery. It is the only storm- 
cloud in our political sky. ButIdo notfear even 
that, because I believe the people have resolved 


Not — 


to submit no longer to its dictation, and the slave- | 


holders, conscious of the jnstice of our position 


and their own weakness, will have the prudence ~ 


to yield. There is no treason in our position; — 


there is no danger for the Union. If there are 

traitors among us, they are the slaveholders and. 
their allies. 
tion of Independence, and yet they pronounce 
that Declaration ‘‘ a self evident lie.” Werevere 


They reap the fruits of the Declara- — 


it;—why should we not? It gave us liberty ; it~ 


gave us our constitution; it gave us freedom of — 
speech and freedom of conscience; it gave us © 


these broad lands we cultivate, and these pleasant 
homes around us, whose repose is never disturbed 
by foreign tyranny or domestic oppression. It 


gave us this Union of States—‘‘one formed of — 


many,” a Union as prolific of benefits as its his- 
tory is full of glorious memories. Such a Unien 
is not easily destroyed. It conquered foreign 
enemies when it was weak; it can subdue do- 
mestic ones when it is strong. It will withstand 
severer shocks than the inauguration and the ad- 
ministration of John C, Fremont. 
wise builders who constructed it, who fastened 
its timbers together, and launched it forth on the 
billows of time. They knew it would be sub- 
jected to storms and tempests, and they took 
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good care, in selecting its planks, that they should 
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They were. 


be taken from living ttmbers whose renewing vi- — 
tality should insure it against the assaults both © 


of enemies without and enemies within. 


is no danger for this Union, The elasticity of 


There 


youth still bounds through its veins; the strength — 
of early manhood is still felt in its Titan limbs; _ 


the affections of a grateful people, looking to it — 
as the last refuge of liberty and self government, 
bind it together with more of power than bars of 

iron or bands of steel. Standing, then, on the 
platform of the Union and the ConstItuTION, we 
have but to press onward to victory. The hearts 

of the people are with us. 
umphis dawning. His flickering beams already - 
gild the glowing East. His consecrated light, | 
shaded too deeply in the long night of slavery — 
aggression, lights up the vales of freedom with 
smiles. We hail his coming as shipwrecked 
mariners hail the morning’s dawn. We look to’ 
Fremont as the man for the times. Born and bred 
in Southern climes, he has learned to know and to 
hate the black. curse of slavery. Relying upon 
his good right arm, which is young and vigorous, 
which never yet failed in its great undertakings, 
the will lead on the hosts of Freedom in triump 
and inaugurate anew in the halls of legislatio 
he pure but now discarded policy of Washin 
ton and Jefferson. 







The sun of our tri- 
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